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fare. Rightly or wrongly, the masses of the voters hailed the re- 
election of Hylan as their victory over the "upper classes." 

Elmer D. Graper. 
Columbia University. 

The Cleveland Election and the New Charter. The Cleve- 
land municipal election of November 8, 1921, will likely go down in 
history as one of the most notable in American annals. The big 
issue of the election was the charter amendment embodying the manager 
plan with a council elected by proportional representation; but in 
addition to this the voters were obliged to elect a mayor from a field of 
seven candidates by use of the preferential ballot, to choose a chief 
justice and four judges of the municipal court, to select four members 
of the board of education, to elect a councilman in each ward, to vote 
on the issuance of bonds for the construction of a public library building, 
and a jail and criminal courts building, and to vote upon three pro- 
posed amendments to the state constitution. Only the manager 
amendment and the mayoralty contest possess other than local interest. 

The amendment providing for the manager plan was placed on the 
ballot by initiative petition, which was inaugurated by a committee of 
citizens representing various civic and commercial bodies. The 
willingness with which all classes of people signed this petition, and the 
slight difficulty experienced in procuring a sufficient number of signa- 
tures, should have been a portent of the outcome of the election. But 
the opponents of the amendment were so confident of its failure and 
the proponents were so uncertain of their strength, that the possibility 
of its success was not seriously contemplated by either side until near 
the end of the campaign; and when it carried by a majority of almost 
twenty thousand there was universal surprise. The factors which 
contributed to the victory of the amendment were numerous and com- 
plex, but not least among them were the disgusting politics of the 
mayoralty campaign and the incredible stupidity of the opponents of 
the manager plan. 

Entirely apart from the way in which it was adopted, the manager 
amendment will command widespread interest among students of 
government. What the amendment actually does is to repeal all 
but the first two sections of the city charter and substitute for the 
repealed sections 187 new sections which in reality constitute a new 
charter for the city. So far as the writer knows, this is the first instance 
in our municipal history of complete charter revision by the use of the 
initiative. For this reason, the new charter is unique in another 
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particular. Since it was unnecessary for the charter to gain the approval 
of a charter commission, it is unaffected by the concessions to ex- 
pediency and the compromises which are usually characteristic of the 
decisions of such a body. In its form and content it is largely the work 
of a single expert draftsman, and possesses, therefore, a degree of internal 
consistency which is rare in city charters. 

The amendment provides for a council of twenty-five members, 
elected from four districts. These districts are entitled to elect to the 
council seven, five, six, and seven members respectively; and within 
each district the Hare system of election is to be used. The variation 
in the number of members from different districts is accounted for by 
the fact that they are unequal in population, the prime object in laying 
out the districts being social and economic homogeneity rather than 
equality of population. The council is obliged to choose a city manager 
as the chief executive of the city, and the provision reads that "he shall 
be chosen solely on the basis of his executive and administrative quali- 
fications and need not when appointed be a resident of the city or 
state." It is provided also that no member of the council shall be 
chosen as city manager. The city manager is given power to make 
all appointments in the administrative service not otherwise provided 
for in the charter, and the council is expressly forbidden to interfere 
directly or indirectly with the appointments of the manager. Indeed 
it is provided that, except for the purpose of inquiry, the only way the 
council may deal with the administrative service is through the manager. 
While space does not permit a discussion of further details, it should 
be said in passing that there are exhaustive provisions relating to 
budget procedure, public utilities, civil service, and assessments for 
local improvements. 

The amendment will become operative on January 1, 1924, and Cleve- 
land will then become the nation's greatest experiment station for 
attacking the problem of efficient democracy. It is a good omen that 
the mayor who takes office on January 1, 1922, is known to be favorable 
to the manager plan and is determined to do all in his power to prepare 
the way for it. 

The mayoralty election was a triumph for non-partisanship in 
municipal elections. The system of nominations by petition and 
preferential voting was incorporated in the Cleveland charter of 1913 
for the purpose of fostering nonpartisanship, but until the election 
of 1921 it had precisely the opposite result. The party organizations 
soon discovered that although they could not nominate candidates 
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directly, they could endorse candidates nominated by petition and 
throw the whole force of the party organization behind such candidates. 
Furthermore it was discovered that the preferential-choice scheme 
could be turned to the advantage of the party by passing out the word 
to all regulars to vote only for a first choice. Thus the alternative 
votes of the independent voters would tend to build up the aggregate 
vote of the party candidates, but the regular party voters would con- 
tribute nothing to the aggregate vote of the independent candidates. 
As the field was likely to be divided between several candidates, the 
party candidates had by far the best chance to win. This explains 
perhaps why from 1913 to 1921 the "Mary Ann" ballot resulted in the 
election of not a single independent candidate for mayor. 

In 1921 the same result was anticipated. There were seven candi- 
dates in the field. Two had been endorsed by the party organizations 
and were running frankly as organization candidates. Of the five 
independents, two were of Democratic antecedents and two were of 
Republican antecedents, while one stood as a Socialist. It looked as if 
the first choices of the independent voters would be widely scattered, 
and the organization candidates reap a correspondingly large share of 
their second and other choices. But the unexpected occurred. The 
voters repudiated both organization candidates, and gave Mr. Fred 
Kohler, an independent Republican, more first choice votes than any other 
candidate, though not the majority of first choices necessary for election 
on first choices alone. In fact it proved necessary to count the aggregate 
vote before an election could be declared, but the result was never in 
doubt because Mr. Kohler was in the lead all the way through. Mr. 
Kohler has been the center of so much controversy and publicity that 
he is easily the best known figure in Cleveland. Under the regime of 
Tom L. Johnson he became chief of police and achieved a national 
reputation for his successful administration of that office. He was 
continued in office under Mayor Newton D. Baker, but following 
charges of gross immorality and conduct unbecoming to an officer 
he was dismissed from the force. He thereupon entered politics to 
seek vindication and was a candidate for various offices, without success 
until 1918, when he was elected county commissioner. The excep- 
tional majority by which he was reelected to this office in 1920 un- 
doubtedly encouraged him to enter the race for mayor. The election 
of Mr. Kohler to the office of mayor at this time is open to various 
interpretations. Despite the charges against the character of his 
private life, Mr. Kohler had achieved a reputation for being an honest, 
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efficient and independent public official, and he was the only indepen- 
dent candidate who was sufficiently well known to compete with the 
organization candidates. It is natural then that the people in re- 
pudiating both organizations should turn to Mr. Kohler. 

Chester Collins Maxey. 
Western Reserve University. 

Elections in Other Cities. In Boston, the mayoralty election 
(held December 13, 1921) resulted in a surprising upset. Ex-mayor 
James M. Curley (who was defeated for reelection four years ago by 
Mayor Peters — the "reform candidate") was elected mayor, receiving a 
plurality of about 2700 votes over John R. Murphy — candidate of the 
Good Government Association. Two other candidates received 
relatively few votes. The campaign was exceedingly bitter. Mr. 
Curley was opposed by all except one of the Boston newspapers, and 
he had little public assistance from any of the recognized political 
leaders. At the same election three members of the city council were 
elected; of these two are supposed to be sympathetic with Mr. Curley, 
and the third successful candidate is one of the three candidates sup- 
ported by the Good Government Association. 

At the November, 1921, elections in Detroit Mayor James Couzens 
was reelected by a vote of nearly two to one. The vote is regarded as 
an unmistakable popular endorsement of the municipal ownership 
program of his administration; and at the same election the voters 
approved two charter amendments to facilitate the extension of the 
municipally owned street-railway lines. 

In Indianapolis, Samuel L. Shank, Republican, was elected mayor by 
a large plurality. Despite the recently enacted law of Indiana making 
ineligible for state or city office any person who has been convicted of 
violating national law, both Terre Haute and Muncie elected as mayors 
men who had been convicted in the United States courts for offenses 
in connection with elections. 

In Pittsburgh, William A. Magee, Republican, former state public 
service commissioner, was elected mayor by a large majority. In 
Scranton, Pa., a Democratic mayor was elected; and in Lancaster the 
Republican incumbent was defeated by a Democratic coalition candi- 
date, this being the. first defeat in 25 years suffered by the Republicans 
in Lancaster. In Schenectady, N. Y., Mayor George R. Lunn was 
reelected for a fourth term. In Louisville, a Republican was elected 
mayor again, despite the Democratic landslide in Kentucky. In 



